THE  FUTURE  IN  EDUCATION

and courage, infusing into the young breast such an in-
genuous and noble ardour, would not fail to make many
of them renowned and matchless men'. That, or something
as near it as human nature can compass, is what we need :
but it is not what we achieve. How many of the pupils in
our secondary system would attend school, if they were not
compelled? How many learn even to care enough for their
studies to continue them in later life? How many carry
away such standards as will help them through life to
choose the good and reject the bad in literature, the theatre,
the films, life?

If this is true at present, what will it be later, if we
try to prolong secondary education for the children who
now leave school at 15? We are apt to speak and think
as if our problem were an extension of our present educa-
tional system to the masses whom it does not yet reach.
More teachers; more schools; and bring the rest of the
population into them. But it is not as simple as that.
The problem before us in 1900 was to organise and expand
an unorganised and inadequate secondary education. The
problem to-day is to educate the masses of the nation.
Those who at present receive higher education are the
better brains of the community. This is not wholly true;
there are still able boys and girls who owing to the poverty
of their parents or for other reasons have no education after
the age of 15. Still the pupils in secondary schools are on
the whole the abler children of the country, and the
majority of those who never get beyond elementary or
central school are less able. This class, which needs educa-
tion and does not get it, is the problem. To bring these
children into the schools will only add to the pupils who
at present get least profit from them. We do not succeed too
well with those whom we educate now. But new difficulties
will confront us when we come to educating those with less
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